THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

Professor Stoll writes, which appeals to us; c he talks
prose but is supremely poetic, and his is in many
ways the most marvellous prose ever penned. It
pulses with his vast vitality and irrepressible spirit,
it glows with the warmth of his friendliness and good
humour, it sparkles with his fancy and wit. No
prose or verse either is so heavily charged with the
magnetism of a personality, or has caught so per-
fectly the accent and intonation of an individual
human voice.5 x

Neither in character nor in speech are Rosen-
crantz and Guildenstern differentiated in Hamlet;
there are two of them only because, as Goethe said,
they stand for society in general, and the social spirit
could not find embodiment in an individual, but
Polonius expresses himself (save in his advice to
Laertes, which is quite out of character) in every
word; and Hamlet's ironic phrases, his far-fetched
conceits, his use of word-play and doggerel in
moments of extreme excitement, makes his voice
the most unmistakable of all voices. Of all his tricks
of speech, there is none, as Dr. Bradley has pointed

1 Shakespeare Studies, p. 485. Professor Stoll, while going much
further than the German critics in his thesis that Shakespeare did
not create psychologically consistent characters, and that his per-
sonages do things that are completely out of character, or rather
have nothing to do with character at all, yet admits that he does
give them individuality by means of the individuality of their voices
and their tricks of speech. Though, but for the most part, mere
* bundles of words in verse and prose/ yet each has a * concrete and
intense reality of utterance,* an * indefinable individuality and iden-
tity of tone/ perceptible in the cast of his phrases, the sound and
rhythm of his voice; and this he describes as Shakespeare's * greatest
triumph in characterization/
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